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45 of the larger centres, and upwards of 650 village
libraries. Every one is proud of them. You are asked to
look in at each village library in turn as one of the institu-
tions of the place, though there may be nothing to do and
practically nothing to see.   Nor have the children been
neglected.   It was at the express desire of the Maharaja,
who discovered the poverty of juvenile books in the
vernaculars, that a special branch was added to the
library, which contains a collection of some 3,000 English
books for the young, and which is patronized not only by
children, but also by adults too imperfect in the language
to read advanced books. For young children who do not
know English, games and pictures arc provided as well as
such books for the young as the Indian language affords.
This Library Movement has had a great influence for
good, not only in stimulating the desire to read, but also
in keeping alive such elementary knowledge as the rustic
has gained from the schools. It is one of the great dangers
of an agricultural community that, having no need to read
or to write, they soon forget what they have learned.
There seems to be a general tendency in India to imagine
that when you have established a school and taught: a
certain number of boys and girls how to read and write,
you may rest content with your achievement and may
plume yourself upon your success.   Everywhere there
rises the cry for more and more education, more and
more schools, without as it would seem very much regard
to the ultimate result, and forgetful that schools are not
an end in themselves but only a means to an end.  *It is
the part of a gentleman*, said a wag, cnot to know Latin
but to have forgotten it,' and it would seem to be the part
of the Indian rustic to have learned to read and write and
to have forgotten how it is done. This amounts to making
a fetish of education*  It may be compared with the fetish
of vaccination, which protects the infant but leaves the